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tration was in some measure tied up with the former one, and that representatives of the new government had to take the places vacated by their predecessors, was unavoidable. But this did not necessarily imply more than a short transitional stage. It would be difficult to prove that the representatives of the Frankfurt Workers3 and Soldiers' Council, who had to take over a " mere " Prussian Provincial administration, claimed for themselves more or fewer powers than the Stuttgarters who had to rule a " state ". The real problem of German federalism after 1918 begins when we try to answer the question why those functions of transitional revolutionary " state rulers " which were established when power was taken over from the former regime were able to turn into something more stable and definitive. The Bismarckian Empire had been established as a league of dynasties, in order to carry them over into the new order of things. But what reason had people, whose only clear and successful aim had been to get rid of the dynasties, to preserve the traditional dynastic states ? Were there any real social forces behind those states that could survive the downfall of the dynasties ?
(d) BACKGROUND OF PARTICULARISM AND FEDERALISM IN 1918-19
In trying to answer these questions from the historical evidence x we are cpnfronted with very distinct types of development. The only State where the Revolution was supported by definitely local forces was Bavaria. In the first proclamation of the revolutionary government there was not a shadow of separatism : Bavaria wanted to prepare Germany for the League of Nations ; she felt she had the moral power to bring about a peace which would preserve Germany from final disaster, and it was evidently with a view to Germany as a whole that the Bavarian Socialists proclaimed the internal factional strife within the Labour movement at an end.2 But it is quite evident from every word of the proclamation that Bavaria claimed to do these and other things, and that she demanded self-determination for the Bavarian people, as a living social unit, in the matter of her future constitution. In a document dated on the first day, addressed, characteristically, to the peasants, Bavaria claimed for herself not only the right to bring pressure to bear in favour of a certain German policy, but even the initiative in peace negotia-
1 See especially Bernstein, op. cit., who provides almost contemporary evidence,
2 Proclamation of November 7, 1918, Bernstein, op. cit., pp, 53-4,